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phenomena by two physicists well known to her: Pierre and
Jacques Curie. Her technical installation consisted of an
ionisation chamber, a Curie electrometer and a piezoelectric
quartz.                                *
At the end of several weeks the first result appeared: Marie
acquired the certainty that the intensity of this surprising
radiation was proportional to the quantity of uranium con-
tained in the samples under examination, and that this radia-
tion, which could be measured with precision, was not affected
either by the chemical state of combination of the uranium or
by external factors such as lighting or temperature.
These observations were perhaps not very sensational to the
uninitiated, but they were of profound interest to the scientist.
It often happens in physics that an inexplicable phenomenon
can be subjected, after some investigation, to laws already
known, and by this very fact loses its interest for the research
worker. Thus, in a badly constructed detective story, if we are
told in the third chapter that the woman of sinister appearance
who might have committed the crime is in reality only an
honest little housewife who leads a life without secrets, we feel
discouraged and cease to read*
Nothing of the kind happened here. The more Marie pene-
trated into intimacy with uranium rays, the more they seemed
without precedent, essentially unknown. They were like
nothing else. Nothing affected them. In spite of their very
feeble power, they had an extraordinary individuality.
Turning this mystery over and over in her head, and pointing
toward the truth, Marie felt, and could soon affirm, that the
incomprehensible radiation was an atomic property. She ques-
tioned: Even though the phenomenon had only been observed
with uranium, nothing proved that uranium was the only
chemical element capable of emitting such radiation. Why
should not other bodies possess the same power? Perhaps it was
only by chance that this radiation had been observed in uranium
first, and had remained attached to uranium in the minds of
physicists. Now it must be sought for elsewhere. . . .
No sooner said than done. Abandoning the study of uranium,